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Senator Vandenberg’s Philosophy 


The address of Senator Vandenberg of Michigan on 
October 28 serves to define with exceptional clearness the 
political and economic issues now dividing the country. 
The Senator went to the heart of the controversy over 
the New Deal. His position of influence and his manifest 
sincerity make his address useful material for political 
education and for a bit of ethical analysis. 

Plainly, parts of his address relate to questions on which 
many who endorse the administration’s main policies share 
his concern. The doubtful efficacy of certain forms of 
taxation, the multiplicity of decisions that seem arbitrary, 
the ever-present danger of bureaucratic tendencies where 
vast powers are exercised by government, the possibly 
serious results of a foreign policy which at the moment 
intimates more than it gives any sign of implementing— 
all these are debatable matters which occasion serious 
thought on the part of both friends and critics of the 
administration. 

Other portions of Senator Vandenberg’s address, how- 
ever, reveal the basic differences in social philosophy be- 
tween those who think as he does and those who have 
shaped the main course of the government. A clear under- 
standing of these differences is of prime importance, and 
such an understanding seems to be very generally lacking. 

Wealth, Mr. Vandenberg says, “has to be created before 
it can be shared. . . . Money must go to work before men 
can go to work.” It would be unfair and superficial to 
make an issue out of the priority of money in relation to 
men. It is not a question of relative values but of assump- 
tions inherent in economic theory. The point of the con- 
tention that money must go to work before men can is 
that the prospect of what investors consider adequate re- 
turns is an indispensable condition of the worker’s liveli- 
hood—not because anyone wishes it to be that way but 
because it is that way. The doctrine of the New Deal,— 
although practice may fall short of theory,—seems to be 
that men must be put to work and that “adequate” returns 
on investment must be determined on the basis of what 
will permit labor to be employed. Obviously, whichever 
doctrine is right—whichever wins out—there is a sharp 
conflict between them. 

Again, Mr. Vandenberg says that corporate surpluses 
must be allowed to accumulate as a means of preparing 
for “the next depression.” He rightly says that the vast 
surpluses of 1929 greatly retarded lay-offs in industrial 
concerns. But here again there is a polar difference in 
philosophy. The New Deal, rightly or wrongly, wisely 
or fatuously, is predicted on the assumption that a wider 


distribution of purchasing power, at which its legislative 
program is largely aimed, would tend to emancipate us 
from the economic fatalism of the business cycle. This 
is the whole purpose of linking reforms to recovery. 
Once more, Mr. Vandenberg laments the uncertainty 
arising from governmental power “which is wholly un- 
predictable in the manner and form of its experimental 
use.” As intimated above, avoidance of sudden and ar- 
bitrary action on the part of the government is desired 
by all, no matter what their political persuasion. But it 
is of the essence of the New Deal to be experimental. 
It commenced with two convictions: (1) that the economic 
arrangements existing under the capitalism of the 1920's 
were unsound; (2) that the socialist alternative was not 
the way out. To find a via media was essentially an ex- 
perimental process. F. E. J. 


Crop Control Again 


Congressional leaders have agreed to give new farm 
legislation the right of way in the special session. Mean- 
while, a new 1938 national farm program under the exist- 
ing soil conservation act has been announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It contemplates the retirement 
in 1938 of between 15,000,000 and 30,000,000 acres that 
were planted in cash crops in 1937, and the establishment 
of national, state and county acreage “goals” to which 
cooperating farmers will be asked to conform. The 1938 
program thus differs from that of 1937 (See INFORMATION 
SERVICE for January 16, 1937) in that it looks in the di- 
rection of certain of the objectives of the original Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration of 1933, largely in- 
validated by the Supreme Court early in 1936. The 1938 
proposals were formulated after extensive conferences with 
farm leaders. 


The objectives of the program thus far announced may 
be carried through without new legislation, although it is 
expected that Congress will supplement and strengthen 
the legal basis of the plan. When making announcement 


of the program, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace said: 


“Four years ago agriculture’s immediate problem was 
one of adjusting surpluses which had accumulated during 
the depression. As the emergency lessened, the farmers 
began the task of working out a long-time and permanent 
farm program. Such a program must of necessity include 
soil conservation and a balanced production of food and 
feed supplies at prices fair to consumers and growers.” 


This agricultural conservation program, however, taken 
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by itself is not a production-control program. “In the 
absence of other legislation, normal weather conditions 
over several seasons again will result in the accumulation 
of burdensome surpluses. But this fact does not preclude 
the use of the present program to further conservation 
and help maintain economic gains which agriculture has 
made since 1932.” 


Benefit payments to cooperating farmers who followed 
soil building programs have been at the rate of about 
$450,000,000 annually during 1936 and 1937. The 1938 
program is dependent upon a Congressional appropriation 
of necessary funds. It is also expected by the Department 
‘of Agriculture that Congress will take other steps to assure 
what Secretary Wallace has called “the ever-normal gran- 
ary,” by again authorizing a production control program. 

The Secretary has also announced that the long-held 
goal of the “parity price” was being abandoned by the 
Department of Agriculture. This term means a price 
necessary to restore to a given farm product the purchas- 
ing power that the same product had in the pre-war years 
of 1910-14. Mr. Wallace said the burden on the Treasury 
would be too great, and further that consumers would 
rise up in opposition. He illustrated his point by stating 
that the “parity price” for cotton should be 17 cents a 
pound, whereas in the open market cotton was recently 
selling at about nine cents a pound. He said the Depart- 
ment would endeavor to think of “parity income” as a 
goal, meaning that the endeavor would be to attain for 
agriculture that share of the national income that farm 
— had in the several decades prior to the World 

ar. 

In a radio speech over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on September 22, Mr. Wallace said that “the principle 
of cooperative crop adjustment is sound and will eventu- 
ally be applied again.” He held that an “utterly unguided, 
ruthlessly competitive agriculture,” will not fit modern 
industrial conditions. He also said that world and domes- 
tic conditions had forced the present administration to 
make his Department one of action, in addition to one of 
research, education, and regulation. 

This renewed attempt on the part of farm groups and 

the Department of Agriculture will again bring into public 
discussion the merits and the ethics of crop control. Un- 
doubtedly the original program was widely misunderstood. 
Secretary Wallace once had a friend who asked people he 
met to say what they thought the processing tax on beef 
amounted to. The replies covered an unbelievable range, 
even though the fact was that there never had been any 
processing tax on beef! 
Controversy will again center on the method of raising 
additional revenue for the new farm program. The 
processing tax was the equivalent of a sales tax, commonly 
regarded as one that is felt most heavily by the low income 
groups that spend the highest proportion of their money 
for food. The original Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration processing tax was once described as one which 
took money from the poor in order to give it to other 
poor (from poor workers in cities to poor farmers.) Shall 
we tax the consumer of bread and cloth, in order that 
the farm producer may have a better return? Or should 
revenue for this purpose be raised by other means? 

The wisdom of crop control has also been the subject 
of much public discussion and debate. This Department 
has heard of urban clergymen who denounced the whole 
thing as “wicked.” It was opposed by capitalists, who 
themselves practiced production control every day, and 


by left wing urban leaders, who also daily favored prac- 
tices that assist production control. This Department has 
also heard from many rural clergymen who said that 
most farmers would rather produce to the full than to 
withhold any products from the market or to decline to 
produce. 


But the prevailing opinion among rural leaders gener- 
ally was favorable to production control. It was usually 
contended that under our economic system every group of 
producers had the right—the moral right—to strive to 
attain stable markets, to adjust supply and demand, to 
seek the just price, and to strive for decent standards of 
living. Farmers were no exception, it was argued. Fur- 
ther, it was also held that farmers were in a position of 
unusual difficulty. There are almost 7,000,000 producing 
units in agriculture. Farm producers therefore had a 
peculiarly good case when they came asking governmental 
assistance, guidance or intervention. 


Congressional debates will probably center around the 
idea of the “ever-normal” granary as proposed by Secre- 
tary Wallace. To attain an “ever-normal” granary it is 
stated that several devices will be necessary. The soil 
conservation program of 1936-37 is to be continued. In 
addition, plans are to made for systematic storage on farms 
of surplus production of staple crops. This is to be done 
by means of government loans against the supply, so as 
to enable the producer to hold the crop. Finally, those 
who favor the ever-normal granary believe that produc- 
tion control of the type practiced by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration will again be needed, in order 
to avoid the accumulation of unduly large surpluses. This 
means that the government must be in a position to fix 
the terms of loan agreements with individual farmers from 
year to year and also to decide the total acreage needed 
to supply the effective demand of the markets. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has also insisted that the con- 
sumer must be protected in the total process, and that an 
adequate supply at reasonable prices must be available. 
(In times of shortage of supply, imports from other na- 
tions have tended to protect the consumers.) 

Every informed person knows that a program of this 
sort presents enormous difficulties of administration, not 
to mention obstacles of, other sorts. The caprices of the 
weather have been such recently, that two of the worst 
droughts in history have come along just as the govern- 
ment farm program was getting under way. The effects 
of these droughts have been so great that it is very hard 
to make a real appraisal of the results of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and of the succeeding soil 
conservation program. 

It must also be remembered that the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration and succeeding programs, like 
other programs, have been criticized both because people 
think they do not work well, and because they work too 
well. The ultimate aim is a better economic balance be- 
tween rural and urban society. How that balance is to 
be attained, no man today really knows. The present 
attempts are crude and halting, and necessarily so. They 
have glaring defects. They have benefited the more for- 
tunate in agriculture, and have not benefited tenants and 
farm laborers. 

Secretary Wallace once said that the greatest result 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration might not 
be economic but educational—it might help to educate the 
people as to the kind of an economic order under which 
they lived, and might contribute to the public discussion 
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of worthy national goals and methods. It would appear 
that thus far the generalization has been correct. And 
the new farm plans will also have their place in that 
ferment of public discussion, out of which those who trust 
democratic processes hope there will come procedures and 
goals that may result in a greater measure of justice for 
those who cultivate the soil and live on the land. 


Education as Protection vs. Dictatorship 


In his annual report to the New York University 
Council, just issued, Harry W. Chase, Chancellor, says 
that “those who question whether there is not among us 
too much education for our own good” neglect the fact 
that “the best figures we have, show that the average 
American citizen has only between six and seven years 
of formal schooling. The Commissioner of Education puts 
the number of our college graduates at less than three per 
cent of our population.” 

“We have learned definitely enough,” he says, “that 
science can bring destruction as well as security. Scien- 
tific progress is a two-edged weapon. It brings unemploy- 
ment and social maladjustment, it furnishes humanity with 
weapons of war, it places enormous power in the hands 
of the unscrupulous and criminal. And yet would any 
one honestly consider that humanity was better off with- 
out what science has accomplished ? We accept the dangers, 
we must accept them, as we accept the good; and if we 
are wise, we attempt to control the dangers by intelligent 
means.” 

He knows of “no other way by which society, in the 
end, advances than by the operations of the human in- 
telligence. It surely has not been the ignorance of mankind 
that has brought us up from the jungle. Nor has it been 
the power of force and violence. What Aristotle did for 
the thinking of mankind has had a far greater effect on 
the history of civilization than the conquests of his pupil 
Alexander; the victories of Pasteur infinitely outrank 
those of Napoleon.” 

He points out that “without control of universities and 
press and radio, dictatorships could not exist in the modern 
world. Freedom of thought is more dangerous today to a 
dictator than is an army of banners.” Today, as nations 
rearm, “our chief armament in this country for the pres- 
ervation of democracy is the strengthening of our defenses 
against the demagogues who appeal to passion and hatred, 
and who seek power through playing upon ignorance and 
emotion.” 

Speaking before 3,000 Methodist clergy and laymen 
who gathered on October 25 to celebrate the silver an- 
niversary of his episcopate, Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
of the New York Methodist Area declared, “The next 
ten years will probably see more deadly warfare against 
free speech than our nation has known within the lifetime 
of any one who hears me.” 

He insisted the religion’s most outstanding rival is a 
nationalism which fetters freedom of speech. “Taking na- 
tionalism just as we see it today, its presence in the world 
is a sad reflection on the weakness of Christian sentiment 
among the nations. 

“It will be a tragedy if in these days of awful stress 
the spirit of social liberalism fails. For liberalism means 
free speech and free assembly. If anybody thinks that it 
is to cost nothing today to stand as a liberal for free 
speech, he had better revise his notion of liberalism.” 

Concerning the labor movement, he said: “Whatever 
we may think about this or that policy in detail, how- 
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ever unworthy these or those individual leaders may be, 
what gives the movement its drive is the insistence upon 
larger human chance for millions of men in fundamental 
contacts with their fellowmen. The church, above all other 
organizations, must be quick to catch and keen to learn 
the significance of anything human.” 


Canadian Churchman Protests Japan’s War 


A protest against the death and destruction wrought by 
the Japanese invasion of China and the conflict in Spain 
has been made by the Moderator of The United Church 
of Canada, the Right Rev. Peter Bryce. The statement 
has been widely published in Canada. 


“In the name of our common humanity and with all 
the strength of my being,” Dr. Bryce said, “I protest 
against the awful massacre of men, women and children 
as reported day by day from Shanghai and from Spain. 
The ghastly carnage has filled the world with horror. 

“As for myself, I can no longer be silent. I cry out 
against this thing that in recent months has brought terror 
to the faces of countless children; this thing that comes 
out from the sea and belches forth destruction to a de- 
fenceless village. . . . 

“The governments of the world should know by the 
strength of public expression that millions upon millions 
of people are being outraged in every humanitarian in- 
stinct as each day brings new stories of untold suffering 
from the arena of warfare. The mighty power of sentiment 
against all that is involved in modern warfare may yet 
save the world from disaster if it is expressed individually 
by the peoples of the world, and if it is crystallized into 
action by governments compelled to do so through the 
sheer force of the weight of public opinion.” 


American Education Week 


The week of November 7 is American Education Week. 
This is the seventeenth annual observance of it. Durin 
the corresponding observance last year nearly 7,000,000 
parents and citizens visited their schools. The theme this 
year is “Education and Our National Life.” The cost of 
education ; the century’s progress marked by the Horace 
Mann Centennial ; the crucial character of the “youth prob- 
lem” in America—five or six million between 16 and 24 
years of age are neither in school nor at work; the con- 
tribution of education to the cause of world peace; the 
responsibility of the schools for social and political edu- 
cation; the newer conception of education as a life-long 
process—all these are included among the emphases and 
objectives of the program prepared for the week’s observ- 
ance by the National Education Association, the U. S. 
Office of Education and the American Legion. 


Salaries vs. Wages 


In an analysis of reports to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on salaries of business executives and of re- 
ports of the U. S. Department of Labor on wages of 
workers in manufacturing industries, the Associated Press 
reported on October 3 that salaries of top executives in- 
creased twice as fast last year as the wages of the workers. 
The pay checks of 179 leading industrialists and merchants 
increased on the average 15.66 per cent while wages in- 
creased on the average eight per cent. 

The list of executives included all the corporation heads 
for whom data in 1935 and 1936 were available and 
salaries ranged from $25,000 to $561,311. The 179 men 
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received a total of $13,800,431, or an average of $77,097 
in their fiscal years most of which coincided with the 
calendar year, 1936, but in several cases the fiscal year 
ran to May, 1937. During their previous year of earning, 
calendar or fiscal, they received a total of $11,845,105, or 
an average of $66,173. Thus the average increase was 
$10,924. 


Cooperative Book Club 


The Cooperative Book Club, a consumers’ cooperative 
for the distribution of books to its members, has been 
organized to serve individuals in all parts of the nation. It 
. has headquarters at 5 East 57th Street, New York City. 
Among the members of the National Advisory Committee 
are Stuart Chase, John Chamberlain, John Dewey, Robert 
S. Lynd, Lyman Bryson, Bertram Fowler, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Maury Maverick, John T. Flynn, Mark Starr 
and Governor Elmer Benson. 

The Book Cooperative will begin operations by buying 
books of all types for its members, and expects to make 
monthly selections from fiction and non-fiction titles at an 
early date. All books will be sold to members at the market 
price with a patronage dividend to be returned to members 
at the end of each business period. Permanent member- 
ships will be $2. The members will own and control the 
organization in addition to benefiting from cooperative 
purchasing. It is an independent organization, having no 
affiliation with any other group. 

The temporary directors of the Club, chosen from the 
book and magazine publishing, library, and cooperative 
fields, are Stanley Walker, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Alfred 
Bingham, Quincy Howe, Coley Taylor, Selden Rodman, 
Wallace Campbell, Charles Madison, Harold Loeb, Mel- 
rich Rosenberg, Ernst Reichl, Anton Hass, Marion Hum- 
ble, James Corsa, and Mrs. John L. Rogers. 


Trial by Film 


An experiment was conducted in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer Session this year in gathering visual 
impression from the showing of a film taken of the battle 
between the police and steel strike pickets in South Chi- 
cago last May. After seeing the film 360 teachers were 
asked 11 questions. The questions and the tabulated re- 
plies are published in the Social Frontier (New York) 
for October. They were as follows (all figures in per- 
centages) : 


“1, Did the police appear to be armed? Yes, 98; No, 
0; Uncertain, 2. 

“2. Did the pickets appear to be armed? Yes, 7; No, 
80; Uncertain, 13. 

“3. Did the advancing picket line appear to threaten in- 
jury to the police? Yes, 2; No, 88; Uncertain, 10. 

“4. Who appeared to start the fight? Pickets, 1; Police, 
60; Uncertain, 39. 

“5. Did the police appear to be brutal in their attack on 
the pickets? Yes, 96; No, 2; Uncertain, 2. 

“6. Did it appear necessary for the police to shoot into 
the picket line to disperse the crowd? Yes, 2; No, 87; 
Uncertain, 11. 

“7. A Chicago coroner’s jury has termed the killing of 
ten workers in the Memorial Day battle as ‘justifiable 
homicide.’ Do you consider this a just verdict ? Yes, 3; No, 
91; Uncertain, 6. . 
“8. Through which medium do you believe you got the 
most nearly accurate account of what took place during 


the battle? The newsreel, 76; The radio, 0; The report- 
er’s story of the film, 12; Your local newspaper, 5. 

“9, Should the Paramount Company have permanently 
refused to release this newsreel to regular movie theatres? 
Yes, 6; No, 90; Uncertain, 4. 

“10. Should local censorship agencies such as the police 
ban the showing of this newsreel in regular theatres? Yes, 
5; No, 90; Uncertain, 5. 

“11. Would you show this film to senior high school 


students? Yes, 77; No, 11; Uncertain, 12—To college 


students? Yes, 89; No, 2; Uncertain, 9.” 


The results seem fairly conclusive, even assuming some- 
what biased spectators. 


Farm Labor in Pennsylvania 


- Labor conditions in a dairy farm community are de- 
scribed in a report on agricultural labor in Wayne County, 
Pennsylvania, issued jointly by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington. Laborers’ earnings were found to average 
higher than in any other county studied in the East or 
South. The length of employment on a given job averaged 
31 months, and many hired men stayed at one place for 
several years. The authors of the report are Tom Vasey 
and Josiah C. Folsom. 

The hired laborers on the farms of Wayne County were 
chiefly young men, Three-fourths were under 40 years 
of age and most of them were under 30. As a group they 
represented relatively good schooling: most of them had 
an elementary school education and about one-third had 
more than that. Most of the workers were unmarried 
and without dependents. 

The annual incomes of these workers varied greatly, 
ranging from mere maintenance to $1,200. Nearly three- 
fourths of them received less than $400 a year. Most of 
the men had full time or nearly full time employment, 
which in some cases included non-agricultural work. Dairy- 
ing is one of the farm enterprises which demand help of 
a more steady character than do certain kinds of crop 
growing. One-half the workers interviewed had been em- 
ployed a year or more on the same job. 

Despite the regular employment and stability of resi- 
dence, however, the farm laborers in this area had very 
little participation in the formal community organizations. 
Four laborers had been members of non-agricultural labor 
unions. No members of agricultural workers’ unions were 
reported. Only five laborers lived in a town. Practically 
all the 209 others went to town once or twice a month. 

The next most important source of social contact came 
through various religious services. Over one-half of the 
workers attended the general meetings held in the county. 
Only six attended any farm practice demonstrations and 
none had attended farmers’ institutes during the year pre- 
ceding the survey. 


Correction 


In the item on the unemployment census Dr. Stuart A. 
Rice was designated in the INFORMATION SERVICE for 
October 30, 1937 as administrator of the census. John D. 
Biggers should have been so designated and it was he 
who made the statement asking the newspapers to be 
sparing of their attacks until the census is completed. 
Dr. Rice is chairman of the Central Statistical Board and 
a member of the committee which deals with the data 
collected. 
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